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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE prodigious success of the film version of Gone with the Wind is a curiosity. It is 

also from America the truth came that one cannot fool all of the people all the time. 
Perhaps, however, they can be fooled for four hours. At any rate they can apparently 
be fascinated for that length of time by Vivien Leigh, colour considerably inferior to 
Walt Disney’s, an endless succession of lurid accidents by field and flood, and the com- 
forting thought that even a bad woman may have good in her. But why out of the world’s 
books this one should have been selected for a four hours’ screen show-is a mystery, 
except that the choice has proved a box-office triumph. There is no objection to this 
triumph so long as it is not regarded as an artistic one. If the Films would give us a four 
hours’ version of Hamlet, Paradise Lost, the Inferno, or War and Peace we might then con- 
sider whether or not the cinema had made history as well as money. 

The Miniver film is also a curio. Here a literary original of genuine quality has been 
metamorphosed so completely by the adapter that it is almost impossible to find any 
of the original in the picture at all. The picture for the most part does not even deal 
with the same period as the Miniver essays, which, ending before the war began, have 
produced a war film which takes Dunkirk and London’s Blitz in its stride. Nevertheless, 
for those who like watching air raids in the cinema during dull moments when they are 
not being bombed in reality this is fine entertainment, and the Association, which 
enjoyed Jan Struther’s delightful Miniver talk in November 1939, must congratulate 
her on her extended fame. It is also to be hoped that should the film ever be forgotten, 
members of the Association will help to keep alive the memory of the original Miniver 
essays, deft, quiet, and witty, which Jane Austen would have relished reading while 


Leicester Square queued up for the film. 


* * * * 


What is there about ‘the incomparable Max’ which makes him incomparable? 
Nothing that he said in his wireless talk on Advertising was strikingly unique, yet the 
impression left was of an event. What is the secret of his radio victories? His reputa- 
tion? Partly: ‘duo cum dicunt idem non est idem’. The voice? Partly: ‘gold swathed in 
velvet’, as Thomas Burke said of Caruso’s. But at the bottom is that indefinable item, 
personality, so easy to recognize, so hard to explain. In all artists of Max’s quality some 
delicate admixture of chemicals seems to exist, so that whatever thoughts and fancies 
pass through it emerge rarified and distinctive, which distinction in the case of Max 
consists of sane elegance, witty sense, ironical grace. What Johnson said of Goldsmith, 
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‘he touched nothing which he did not adorn’, has long applied to Max the essayist and 
Max the artist: it is interesting to find that it applies equally to Max the aerial voice. 
To be addressed by Johnson through the microphone would have been a solemn, 
sonorous, somewhat intimidating experience; the antithesis to 10 p.m. September 18th 
last with its subsequent unassuming twenty minutes of mocking yet golden charm. 


* * * * 


We seem to choose by preference the middle of wars when it is already hard enough 
to hold our social structures together to plan vast changes for the future. Public schools 
are an evergreen target, Bureaucracy and Town Planning are threatened, and now the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is Attacking the Banks. The warmth engendered by discussing 
these topics would be more disturbing if one did not remember the closing lines of 
J. K. Stephen’s Political Allegory: 


‘Go! we are a ruined nation; 
But before our dissolution 
We pronounce your condemnation— 
Sappers of our constitution, 
Slayers of our reputation!’ 


But the nation—mark the moral, 
For its value is untold— 

During each successive quarrel 
Grew and prospered as of old. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE IN ROBERT BRIDGES 


By ADAM FOX 
(S.P. Shorter Poems. N.P. New Poems. N.V. New Verse. T.B. Testament of Beauty.) 


T is said to have been the poet Cowper who towards the end of the eighteenth century 
first applied the stage word scenery to what was otherwise called the landscape, pros- 
pect, or view. And about the same time there arose the cult of the picturesque. Both these 
words were heralds of the Romantic Movement. To the common sense of the Augustans 
it would have seemed obvious to inquire if a picture or a stage-setting was like real 
country, and it was a paradox to search the landscape for what was theatrical or like a 
picture. But that is what the poets and painters came to do, and to some effect, for 
Wordsworth and J. M. W. Turner, to quote no other names, succeeded wonderfully in 
throwing over the visible scene a ‘light that never was on land or sea’. It was agreed 
either that the spectacular element in nature was the interesting part or else that all 
nature was spectacular if only we could see it. It even came about that the detested 
mountains were found admirable, even adorable, since men would (and still will) 
sacrifice their lives for love of them. 


x G. B. 
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Recent years have seen a violent reaction against scenery and the picturesque. The 
artists have abandoned the search for ‘beauty’ as it was thought to be, and have gone in 
for streets all awry and maize-fields and marigolds. The poets, too, have imaged forth 
the more jumbled aspects of human nature and city life. But reactions generally go too 
far, and in their dislike of the old conventions and limitations the Moderns have attemp- 
ted art without limits, an attempt which experience seems to show is not likely to be 
crowned with ultimate success. 

It is for this reason that an examination of the way in which Robert Bridges handled 
scenery seems as if it would be worth making. For Bridges was not a romantic, and at the 
same time he was not a reactionary. He thought new effects might be got in poetry by 
mastering the medium, that is the words with which poets work, and he came in course 
of time to feel that new effects could only be had through new methods. The object of 
examining his poetry then is to see if his effects succeed, and, putting the same thing 
another way, whether his methods are useful. This I here attempt to do. 

In most poetry a good deal of the writing seems to be devoted to describing the scene. 
But possibly it bulks larger than it should. If the poetry is not to be all in the air, the 
scene must be laid somewhere, and once set it remains in the back of the mind pervading 
the poem and perhaps seeming to be more than it really is. Still there it is, not merely 
as a descriptive passage, justifying itself by its own attractions, but sometimes also 
suggesting an appropriate tone or mood, sometimes also used more directly as simile or 
symbol. Bridges on the whole, with his dislike of the romantic, confines himself to the 
first of these usages; the scene for him brings its own enjoyment, and that enjoyment he 
seeks to communicate. If he conveys more, it is the same mood of content or languor 
or depression with which most of us react to the weather. In Bridges indeed the scene 
is not often described at all without reference to the weather, which always contributes 
so much to making it what it is. 

In his earlier poems Bridges’s interest in the scene is mainly with two things, the river 
and the clouds in the sky. And with these he associates the human figure, not like the 
painter to give the scale, but to give significance. 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine: 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 

Straight trees in every place ‘ 

Their thick tops interlace, 

And pendant branches trail their foliage fine 

Upon his watery face. . . 


A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 
And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees: 
And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote; 
And scented flag and golden bomndtnte 
Delay the loitering boat. 
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Into this rather lush scene 
Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetting soon his pride of fishery; . . . 


And sometimes a slow figure ’neath the trees, 

In ancient-fashioned smock, with tottering care 

Upon a staff propping his weary knees, 

May by the pathway of the forest fare: . . . 

Else he that wishes solitude is safe. (S.P. ii. 5) 


This is characteristic of Bridges’s earlier manner, and a similar treatment of the same 
theme, though with a more cumulative effect of stillness, may be seen in Jndolence (S.P. 
iii. 7) or in The Voice of Nature (S.P. iii. 3.). It is not a strange or unusual landscape that 
he describes, but he makes a composition of it by the choice of the details and the lan- 
guage too. The eighteenth century might have praised it as ‘artificial’, and rightly, 
but it risks becoming affected and almost is so in the stanza beginning ‘A rushy island’. 
Perhaps such purely descriptive poetry is best when it is short. 


The upper skies are palest blue 
Mottled with pearl and fretted snow: 
With tattered fleece of inky hue 
Close overhead the storm-clouds go. 


Their shadows fly along the hill 

And o’er the crest mount one by one: 

The whitened planking of the mill 

Is now in shade and now in sun. (S.P. iv. 3) 


But this is hardly more than a note in verse. The other more elaborate poems do convey 
what the Thames is like, and would do so, I think, to someone who had never seen it. 
And that is much, for a scene is almost as difficult to describe to a stranger as a face. 
} One particular series of the earlier poems requires a word to itself. They are not in 
stanza form, but in lines of irregular length, usually rhymed but not always. They are 
all about the latter part of the year, and they describe the season and the circumstances 
connected with it, as for example the gathering of the starlings in the poem called 
November (N.P. 14). 

The lonely season in lonely lands, when fled 

Are half the birds, and mists lie low, and the sun 

Is rarely seen, nor strayeth far from his bed; 

The short days pass unwelcomed one by one. 


Out by the ricks the mantled engine stands 
Crestfallen, deserted,—for now all hands 
Are told to the plough,—and ere it is dawn appear 
The teams following and crossing far and near, 
As hour by hour they broaden the brown bands 
Of the striped fields; and behind them firk and prance 
The heavy rooks, and daws grey-pated dance. ... 
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And now, if the night shall be cold, across the sky 
Linnets and twites, in small flocks helter-skelter, 
All the afternoon to the gardens fly, 

From thistle-pastures hurrying to gain the shelter 
Of American rhododendron or cherry-laurel: 
And here and there, near chilly setting of sun, 

In an isolated tree a congregation 

Of starlings chatter and chide, 

Thickset as summer leaves, in garrulous quarrel: 
Suddenly they hush as one,— 

The tree top springs,— 

And off, with a whirr of wings, 

They fly by the score 

To the holly thickets, and then with myriads more 
Dispute for the roosts. 


The elemental passions are said to be the stuff poetry is made of, and it is almost as 
though the poet was here trying to make poetry out of the English passion for talking 
about the weather. And he has made a very good thing of it. But perhaps not quite good 
enough. Wordsworth and Coleridge were always trying to make poetry out of the 
language spoken by men, but they soon found it could only be done with a selection from 
the spoken word, and only with the words as used in particular circumstances. And so, too, 
Bridges came to think that mere description however well done was not enough, and in 
his later poems there is a less detached approach. He is still concerned with what in 
Testament of Beauty he called ‘the landscape lure of rural England’ but there came to be 
something more of feeling and something more of ornament to it. The figures are not 
now to set off the scene; the landscape is the background to men’s work and feelings. 
This is very well shown in the passage (T.B. iii. 354) where he returns to the theme of 
ploughing in November. 


How was November’s melancholy endear’d to me 

in the effigy of plowteams following and recrossing 
patiently the desolat landscape from dawn to dusk, 

as the slow-creeping ripple of their single furrow 
submerged the sodden litter of summer’s festival! 

They are fled, those gracious teams; high on the headland now 
squatted, a roaring engin toweth to itself 

a beam of bolted shares, that glideth to and fro 

combing the stubbled glebe: and agriculture here, 

blotting out with such daub so rich a pictur of grace, 

hath lost as much of beauty as it hath saved in toil. 

Again where reapers, bending to the ripen’d corn, 

were wont to scythe in rank and step with measured stroke, 
a shark-tooth’d chariot rampeth biting a broad way, 

and, jerking its high swindging arms around in the air, 
swoopeth the swath. Yet this queer Pterodactyl is well. 


Here there is not only a new sound, but new words and a fund of fancy which was not 
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in the earlier poems. In The Tapestry (N.V. 3) there is a most elaborate sky-scape: 
‘soft-tinged as of brown bear-skin on green opal spredd’, ‘incandescent copper on a 
pale light-blue’, ‘one flame-yellow streak with lilac freak’d above’, ‘and Day began’. 
And then there is the great interest in flowers, always present in Bridges, but intenser as 
life proceeded, a common occurrence in poets, I think, perhaps due to changing eye- 
sight. Is there a passage anywhere that conveys a closer observation or a deeper pene- 
tration of what flowers really are than this? Not even in Milton, I think. 


the season it was 
of prodigal gay blossom, and man’s skill had made 
a fair-order’d husbandry of thatt nativ pleasaunce: 
But had there been no more than earth’s wild loveliness, 
the blue sky and soft air and the unmown flowersprent lawns, 
I would have lain me down and long’d, as then I did 
to lie there ever indolently undisturb’d, and watch 
the common flowers that starr’d the fine grass of the wold, . . . 
things supreme in themselves, eternal, unnumber’d 
in the unexplored necessities of Life and Love. (T.B. i. 22) 


Apart from its great sensibility this passage has a subsidiary interest, for it is one of 
many in which the poet confesses his cult of indolence. It is clear that through what he 
calls indolence Bridges sought (and found) illumination. Sometimes he half-laughs at 
himself for it. 

Then felt I like one 
indulging in sin... 
Because my aged bones 
so enjoy’d the sun 
There as I lay along 
idling with my thoughts. (N.V. 1) 


In The College Garden (N.V. 5) he has set a foil to himself in 


the aged gardener with scythe wheelbarrow and broom 
loitering in expert parcimony of skill and time. 


Around my subject I could quote a hundred passages and more that would be relevant. 
But I must sum up by saying that the reader of Robert Bridges can everywhere in his 
works find new source of pleasure shown in the landscape, the skyscape, the seasons, the 
weather, the river, the flowers. It is the South England country he will be in, the. most 
abundant of all perhaps in sources of surprise and pleasure, though I am always sorry 
not to detect anything of East Anglia in Bridges. He seems mostly to frequent Berkshire 
and the sea coast of Kent and Sussex. The reader will learn that of all seasons autumn 
most plays upon the emotions, but he will learn to value also the relaxation of high 
summer. He will find in the early poems pure description notable for accuracy and 
composition; in the later poems a more abundant fancy, everywhere a steady gazing at 
flowers not without a sense of rapture (the very thing that flowers are meant for). 

As a tail-piece I will add two short passages from Testament of Beauty which do not so 
much describe the country-side as talk about it. The first tells how late in life the poet 
experienced ‘a glow of childlike wonder’ 
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with like surprise of joy as any man may know 

who rambling wide hath turn’d, resting on some hill-top 

to view the plain he has left, and see’th it now out-spredd 

mapp’d at his feet, a landscape so by beauty estranged 

he scarce will ken familiar haunts, nor his own home, 

maybe, where far it lieth, small as a faded thought. (T.B. i. 13) 


The second and final passage is about Art rather than Nature. It says that we must 
remember that plastic Art (Painting and Sculpture that is) 


can never elude or wholly escape 
its earthly medium; nor in its adumbrations 
reach thatt detach’d suprasensuous vision, whereto 
Poetry and Music soar, .. . 
And this was the intuition of our landscape painters, 
whose venture seem’d humbled in renouncing the prize 
of the classic contest, when like truants from school 
they made off to the fields with their satchels, and came 
on nature’s beauteous by-paths into a purer air. (T.B. iii. 1065) 


He is thinking of Constable, I suppose, whose place among painters is perhaps most 
near to that of Bridges among poets. 


IN MEMORIAM R. W. CHAMBERS 


Quain Professor of English at University College, London 


IKE soil for seedling, 
Heart was prepared for his death 
By two disparate 
Snapshots of legend. After 
A land-mine (gourmand- 
gourmet) swallowed a chasm’s 
Mouthful, he came, 
They say, and stood with college 
Beadle: oak-rooted 
Forlorn genii loci 
Staring at ruins:? 
Napoleon’s brow and stance 
In grimness and 
Cold inspissation of 
Silence. They say 
His leaf turned sere of a sudden. 
I heard also 
Of how he would stand near waves 


At Aberystwyth? 
And look as if to pierce 


1 Much of University College was destroyed 2 Part of the College is evacuated to Aber- 
by a landmine; and much more, a week later,  ystwyth. 
by incendiary bombs. 
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To America. 
Gloom- and wave-haunted as Elba. 


In his rare way 
Knowing so much so well 
(Like grow no more) 
His mind ’s a historic stone. 
Master (like Gray) 
Of history’s record, ipsis- 
sima verba 
From quill of scribe, for him 
(as for Gray) young Shakespeare’s 
Henries and Richards were Scripture, 
Were bugle of England, 
Flourish like cockcrow of all 
He honoured the most. 
Bent-backed humorous church-tethered 
As chronicler, 
He fixed to a durable volume 
His colophon 
As one who had entertained, 
Guest for a lifetime, 
History’s body, the scribe- 
penned-down tustle, 
The hardship, the craggy battle. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


THE VAGRANT 


EY have broken him in 

With duties and drill, 
Who all his life long 
Has wandered at will; 
And he marches in step 
With the rest of the line, 
Who rambled and shambled 
Through shower and shine: 
Yet, while with a bayonet 
They teach him to kill, 
With the hawk over Carter 
His heart hovers still 
Or lollops fleet-foot 
With the hare overhill. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


‘ 
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HADRIAN’S WALL 


IS is Northumberland 
Where Cold Fell stares across 
The last river and the desolate moss 
To dim Scotch hills beneath the shading hand. 


Do not ask what song the north wind sings 

In the brown grass, or the wild duck 

Calls across the still black lough 

That mirrors the cragged basalt here upsprings. 


Climb with cold steps to the grey milepost 
On the wall, and watch alone 

Until your fingers are the cold grey stone 
Frontier beyond which time is lost. 


Watch the sunlight that rose over Rome 
This morning suddenly wink 

On the peaty pools, and think, 

If your heart dares to, think of home. 


The fingers of the wind torture 

The head, tent, press, drive 

To the point of pain the live 

Nerves, dispersing past recapture 

The thoughts that crowding stand 

At the mind’s door like suitors; all 

Unreal; nothing real but the wall 

Riding the March moor of Northumberland. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 


LIFE 


farewells in my ears 
Are like to Love’s when hers 
Aggrieve with hopeless woe 
Her luckless worshippers: 
Thou goest—yet dost not go. 


Alone with thee I fare; 7 

All that thou wouldst I dare, 
And yet from me thy face 

Is hidden nor know I where 
Thou hast thy dwelling-place. 


But why, O nameless thing! 

Whenever with restless wing ' 
Thou makest to depart 

Dost thou relent and cling H 
Still closer to my heart? ‘W. G. HOLE ; 
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THE SHUTTERED ROOM 


OFTLY the sun takes back each golden ray 
From our white room. 
Cold night will come, and swiftly do I lean 
Shuttering the warmth of golden-pollened day 
Against the gloom. 


You and the candle gleam: you do not know 
My thoughts of you, 
How, when you go from me—for go you will, 
Softly withdrawing this ecstatic glow, 
T’ll still be true. 
I shall not feel the night’s slow creeping chill, 
I shall not go 
Seeking for other light. Ah no, I will 
In my fast shuttered heart gold noontide know 
Serenely still. 

ELLODE COLLINS 


THE STORM 


T quarter inch of glass can hold 
The leagues of storm at bay: 
Snug in your chair why should you care 
How violent grows the day? 


Oh I am the chair and I am the glass - 
And I am the bitter storm; 

I am the soul you burn as coal 

To keep your body warm. 


And were I but a poet true 

No window would be there; 

I'd shriek and cry about the sky 

And the cloud should have your chair. 


PATRIC DICKINSON 


IN THE PARK 


COULD sit here in the Park 
Till I took root 
And turned into a bird-beloved 
Tree—bud, blossom, and fruit. 


I could sit in its branches 
Till I was a bird and flew 
Out of my body into 
Spaces of infinite blue. 
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IN THE PARK 


I could fly far beyond 

The oldest star till I, 

Bird, tree, and body forgotten— 
Was Infinity. 


But as it is, I sit here 

On this wooden seat in the park, 
Alone; and around my throat 
Tighten the hands of the dark! 


PATRIC DICKINSON 


THE ARK 


ECAUSE I could not pardon 
Myself, I cried to God: 
I am not fit to live, upon 
Me of mortal men alone, 
That I may find oblivion, 
Oh send a second flood. 


I looked into the sunlight 

And all the sky grew dark: 
Oh glory be to God on high, 
His bow is broken across the sky, 
His arrow shot, and I shall die! 
—And yet I built an ark. 


Forty days I wallowed 

On the deluge of His love, 
And prayed the rolling ark might split 
Its beams and I go down with it 
For ever into darkness—yet 

Sent out a hopeful dove. 


The Soul, immortal Noah, 
A saving ark will launch 
Out of whatever building yard 
The body owns and take aboard 
Its evillest beasts, the more assured 
Of dove and olive branch. 


PATRIC DICKINSON 
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THE JOURNALS OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’ 
By NOWELL SMITH 


is a matter for thankfulness that Professor de Selincourt was able to bring out these 
two volumes last year in spite of the war; and we all hope that neither the war nor any 
other misfortune will interfere with the latest of his editorial labours in the Wordsworth- 
ian field, the complete edition of the Poems, of which the first volume appeared in 1940. 
When that work is completed, students of literature, critical or merely curious, will have 
all the extant writings of William and Dorothy (with negligible omissions) edited with 
the greatest accuracy and all necessary references and elucidations by a scholar of wide 
learning and sound and penetrating judgement. That is what really matters—correct 
texts, upon which students and critics and expositors can exercise their insight and 
imagination for their own and other people’s pleasure and profit. 

It is often said that there is no really satisfactory Life of Wordsworth, and suggested 
that So-and-So should write one. Professor Harper’s two volumes have much merit 
besides that to which they owed their immediate fame, namely the first revelation of 
Wordsworth’s ill-starred love-affair in France; but even his industry did not save him 
from some errors of fact or give him a perfect insight into Wordsworth’s English 
tradition and environment. But in fact it is a mistake to look for the perfect or final 
biography of anyone whose exploits have once excited the lasting interest of mankind. 
Biographies may become classics in their own right, but successive generations or epochs 
will claim to offer and discuss fresh interpretations of the record. Wordsworth, over and 
above—though of course not apart from—his fame and power as a poet, is both actively 
and passively prominent in the history of philosophical (particularly religious) and 
political thought. His influence has been great; his character and opinions are subjects 
of inevitable controversy. Thus Professor de Selincourt’s editions of The Prelude, the 
letters, of the poems, are more sure of permanent acceptance and use than his biography 
of Wordsworth would be if he wrote one. 

The same is to some extent true in regard to Dorothy Wordsworth, though the case is 
different. Fascinating as is the expression of her exquisite sensibility and essential part 
as she was of her brother’s life, she is neither so important nor so enigmatical a figure in 
history. Her acuteness of observation and the spontaneity of her intense livingness and 
passionate sympathies are beyond cavil. Her devotion to her brother has sometimes 
been foolishly abused to depreciate his character; as to her own there is no dispute. 
Professor de Selincourt’s biography, a model of completeness, proportion, and judge- 
ment, and Miss Maclean’s most sensitive and faithful weaving together of letters and 
journals into her profound and moving study of the early years, will always present life- 
like portraits of Dorothy and all of her actual writing that is in itself of interest to the 
lover of literature. I will go so far as to say that either of these books is preferable to the 
the volumes of journals and letters for consecutive reading. But even so the original 
texts are indispensable to the student, for whom the ipsissima verba even of precise dates 
and statements of fact of no significance in themselves may provide links in a chain of 
desired reconstruction. 

A small example may be given of the sort of problem for which the sifting and com- 


t The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by E. de Selincourt. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1941. 42s. 
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parison of original texts is required. The months when the Wordsworths were at Alfox- 
den and Coleridge at Nether Stowey, when the Lyrical Ballads were being prepared for 
publication, when there was a painful breach in the friendship of Coleridge and Lamb, 
when Hazlitt made his famous ‘first acquaintance with poets’, form one of the high 
spots in literary history. We know much about them; but it is not at all easy to draw a 
coherent picture of the course of events, upon which nevertheless a good deal depends in 
our estimating the relations between these highly strung personalities. Uncritical 
‘recollections’, such. as those of Joseph Cottle, and undated letters, then as now only too 
frequent, have to be checked by more precise data; and data when precise are not always 
correct. 

The first of Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals is that kept at Alfoxden from January to 
May 1798. This was first used by Knight in his Life of Wordsworth published in 1889, 
and was published by him as the first of the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth in 1897. 
Unfortunately the manuscript disappeared. The manuscripts of all the other journals 
and the Recollections of the tour in Scotland in 1803 have been preserved and now form 
part of the precious treasures of the Dove Cottage Trust. Knight, for all his enthu- 
siasm, was an unconscientious editor, given to uncritical short cuts to supposed facts, as 
when he reprinted the Recollections from Shairp’s valuable edition without reference even 
to the one manuscript on which he had cast a very careless eye, and, as Professor de 
Selincourt dryly remarks, ‘faithfully reproduces all Shairp’s misprints’. 

That by the way. The last two entries in the Alfoxden journal are dated both in 
Knight’s and in the new edition ‘Wednesday May 16th’ and ‘May 22nd, Thursday.’ 
Knight in a footnote pointed out that May 22nd was a Tuesday, and therefore either the 
day of the week or that of the month was wrong. He adds—what is true—that Dorothy 
Wordsworth was not exact as to dates. Professor de Selincourt quotes this note with the 
exception of the choice of corrections. But neither editor noticed that the earlier date 
May 16th was a worse mistake. Whether the slip was originally Dorothy’s or, as is surely 
more likely, a mis-reading by Knight, it is odd that nobody noticed the absurdity of the 
two entries according to which the Wordsworths and Coleridge started from the Quan- 
tocks for Cheddar (about 25 miles) on May 16th, slept that night at Bridgwater, and 
then for six days vanished into thin air till on the 22nd or 24th they walked on to Cheddar 
and slept at Cross. In itself the matter was so unimportant that even Miss Maclean 
accepted May 16th and wrote: “Two days after the birth (of Coleridge’s second son on 
May 14th) Dorothy and William and Coleridge made an expedition to the Cheddar 
rocks. They were absent from home for about a week.’ It was not until in the course of 
preparing her biography of Hazlitt, which but for the war, alas! would have already 
seen the light, that Miss Maclean established the fact that the three set out on their walk 
to Cheddar on Wednesday, May 23rd, and reached Cheddar the next day, Thursday, 
May 24th. 

It has been refeshing to use the scanty leisure of war-time to read again the familiar 
but ever fresh contents of the first of these volumes and to dip into the less compelling 
matter of the second, with frequent reference to other Wordsworthiana. It would be 
pleasant to go on talking about them. But—non di, non homines, non concessere columnae, if 
the last may stand for Whitehall! I only hope, for their sakes, that my readers will be 
tempted to experience, whether for the first or the fiftieth time, the charm of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s unpremeditated art. 
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A STUDY OF ABRAHAM COWLEY 
| By E. C. PETTET 


his Preface Cowley refers to his earliest poems, a little wryly, as ‘Promises and 
Instruments under my own hand, whereby I stood engaged for more than I have been 
able to perform.’ These words pose the chief problem of his poetry. Why, after a youth 
of quite exceptional promise,’ did he write so little verse of really first-rate quality? 
One answer may lie in the rival allurement of science, which, after the bold pro- 
specting and map-making of Bacon, was at last moving into vast and exciting territories. 
All through his life Cowley was intensely and actively interested in contemporary 
scientific development, while in his last years much of his attention was devoted to 
botanical research. But the deepest erosion of science on his poetic talent may well have 
been something far more continuous and subtle than all his diverted energy. What so 
much of his later poetry suggests is that the urgent and overwhelming need of science 
to create a new language—a decisive transformation of prose—weakened his own faith 
in poetic language. Thus, while his admiration for the style of Hobbes, voiced in the last 
part of his ode to the philosopher, is probably nothing more than a gesture of eulogy, 
something far more significant seems to be hinted earlier, when, alluding to the degenera- 
tion of medieval Aristotelian philosophy, he adds: 
Then nought but Words it grew, 
And those all Barb’rous too. 


Certainly Dryden and Pope, too, had to condition their poetry to this new climate of 
language; but they had grown up with it. Cowley, on the other hand, wrote his first 
poems to the echoes of Spenser, Donne, and Crashaw, to a language of concrete, evoca- 
tive words, charged with a complexity of emotive suggestion—a residue of the primitive 
against the civilized prose of Sprat and the Royal Society. By his last period he had 
brought his verse close to the qualities he admired in Sprat, ‘his candid style’ that ‘like 
a clean stream does glide’; but behind that was a long and exhausting transformation 
from the poetic excesses of— 


As when soft West winds stroke the Garden rose, 
A shower of sweeter air salutes the nose; 

The breath gives sparing kisses, nor with power 
Unlocks the virgin bosom of the flower; 

So th’ Holy Spirit upon Mary blow’d, 

And from her sacred box whole rivers flow’d. 


Political factors also furnish some important clues to the problem of Cowley’s un- 
fulfilled promise. Even those who never read his poetry have heard his epigram—‘a 
warlike, various, and tragical age is best to write of, but worst to write in’. As a general 
observation this is open to dispute, since, allowing for the absence of actual civil war, 
the great poets of the Romantic period had to do their work in an age of change quite as 
warlike, various, and tragical as the mid-seventeenth century. But in the particular 


! ‘Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, powers of language, but of comprehension of 
and Pope, might be said “‘to lisp in numbers”; things, as to mere tardy minds seems scarcely 
and have given such early proofs, not only of credible’-—Johnson. 
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instance of Cowley himseif the generalization is valid for at least two reasons: in the first 
place, what might have been the most productive period of his life (from the age of 
twenty-eight to thirty-eight) was largely absorbed’ in exacting diplomatic and intelli- 
gence work for the Queen’s party in Paris (1646-56). Secondly, all the evidence of his 
writing points to the conclusion that in taking a direct part in politics he made the mis- 
take of following a line of activity for which his retiring, scholarly temperament was 
inherently unsuited. 

Perhaps we may go even farther. Bringing together his voluntary return to England 
four years before the Restoration,” his plans for emigrating to America, and certain 
passages in his work like the unusual bitterness and pessimism of his essay The Dangers 
of an Honest Man in Much Company and the enigmatic game of chess in Destiny— 


Here I the losing party blame 

For those false moves that break the game, 
That to their grave the bag, the conquered pieces bring, 
And above all, th’ ill conduct of the mated King— 


we are left with a strong impression that Cowley had lost his faith in the Royalist cause. 
Political choice, whatever creative stimulus it may bring, is always dangerous and deci- 
sive for a writer, and while Milton and Marvell certainly fortified themselves as poets 
because they chose the progressive and finally victorious side—or at least, to avoid a 
controversial judgement, because they identified themselves with a cause they could 
believe in till the end, even in temporary defeat—it is likely that Cowley, in joining 
himself to the Royalists, supported a party with whom he was finally disillusioned. If 
this is true, it is feasible that this disappointment and frustration had an adverse effect 
on his poetry, for, as Wordsworth discovered in similar circumstances, it is not easy to 
write poetry in a mood of disenchantment with the great and heart-engrossing causes of 
youth. 

Yet when we have given full attention to the influence of science and politics, the chief 
clues to Cowley’s decline from prodigy to minor poet are purely literary ones. 

To begin with, Davideis, the first major work of his maturity, reveals him as lacking 
that fine, instinctive self-awareness and self-judgement that have been a primary charac- 
teristic of most great poets. The subject is one he should never have attempted, for it is 
obvious that he had neither of the two fundamental impulses of successful religious 
poetry—an intensity of spiritual experience (in which doubt, pessimism, and conflict are 
commonly prominent), or the Miltonic faculty of transforming scriptural material 
symbolically. By itself that error of discrimination need have had only a temporary 
effect. Unfortunately it was associated with a belief (to be traced from his early elegy on 
Crashaw to its full formulation in the Preface) that religion was the main subject for 
poetry and the only genuine alternative to the exhaustion of the stock poetic subjects. 
Such a preconceived theory, coupled with his failure to produce any notable religious 
poetry, must inevitably have exercised a repressive force on his creative powers. 

The Mistress, first printed when Cowley was twenty-nine (1647), is much above the 
level of Davideis, and contains a handful of lyrics that deserve to be better remembered 
than they are. At the same time it is marked by similar weaknesses of discrimination. 


1 Johnson records that Cowley’s work not 2 It is true that Sprat, Cowley’s first bio- 
only filled his days, but two or three nights a grapher, maintains that he was sent back to 
week as well. England. 
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For one thing it lacks the glow and pulse of personal experience, so that measured 
against the subtle diversity of passion, introspection, wit, sensuality, and melancholy in 
Donne or Marvell, most of its lyrics are vapid and monotonous, with far too many 
variations on the conventional theme of the complaining, unsatisfied lover. Not, of 
course, that immediate and compelling experience is essential to every kind of love 
poetry. But what turned Cowley’s ignorance and innocence into a poetic liability was 
that instead of following the decorative song-lyric style of the Elizabethan-Herrick 
tradition, he chose to write in the metaphysical manner—a mode peculiarly adapted to 
a wide and passionate range of experience. The result is that although his writing is too 
vigorous, witty, and supple to be dismissed as mere pseudo-metaphysical, in poem 
after poem we are conscious of nothing but a lively, superficial texture, the elaboration 
of some conceit; and, once read, his lyrics float away down the memory like bubbles, 
without impact. The love poetry of Donne is the product of wit playing over a large 
range of felt, substantial experience; Cowley’s is merely the lucubration of wit. 

Both these weaknesses, the lack of experience and the misused style, must be sub- 
sumed in one crucial self-betrayal. What chiefly turned Cowley to love poetry was not 
some irresistible, inner compulsion but the irresistible ebb-pull of an exhausted tradition. 
‘Poets’, he confessed in his Preface, ‘are scarce thought Freemen of their Company with- 
out paying some duties, and obliging themselves to be true to Love. Sooner or later 
they must all pass through that Trial, like some Mohametan Monks, that are bound by 
their order, once at least, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca.’—Hardly an auspicious intro- 
duction to the poems; yet Cowley’s own words express precisely the constraint, the tone 
of academic exercise, that pervades the whole of The Mistress. 

The poetry of his last years, represented by his Pindaric Odes, Verses Written on Several 
Occasions (1663), and the poems printed with his essays, is not without its achievement, 
and includes some of his finest work like The Hymn to Light, Destiny, Life, and the ad- 
dresses to Harvey and Scarborough. Indeed, he had gone a long way towards 
or rediscovering himself as a poet. He had abandoned love poetry, and, in spite of his 
theories, made only one or two attempts to embroider scriptural subjects. Instead, he 
turned his hand happily to political and philosophical themes, to the address, renewed 
experiments in narrative, and, perhaps most notably of all, to a vein that Dryden and 
Pope were to work out so brilliantly—the adaptation of classical poems ‘not exactly 
copied, but rudely imitated’. In style, too, he had at last broken away from the highly 
conceited diction of The Mistress and was approaching near to the ideal of the Royal 
Society—to a direct, restrained, ‘candid’ style, heightened, if at all, by eloquence. 

But there still remained radical faults and weaknesses. At the same time as he was 
ridding his lines of metaphysical complexity and obscurity he was loading them with 
fresh impedimenta of learned allusion. Further, as Johnson points out, there is often 
jarring incongruity in his manner of treating elevated themes in a style ‘chiefly to be 
preferred for its near affinity to prose’; and it is all too easy to pick out bathetic absurd- 
ities like his description of Rhadamanthus— 

Who for his justice was thought fit 
With Sovereign Saturn on the bench to sit, 


and limping pedestrianisms like “The heavy Necessary effects of Voluntary Faults’. 
But the chief trouble was that he was past his best years, and his predominantly philo- 
sophic mood, rarely kindled into the concrete intense imagination of poetic philosophy, 
ran into a cool, detached, sensible mode of morality. Instinctively he turned to a new 
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prose form, the essay, where the significance of his accompanying verses is not merely 
that his thought flows equally well into verse or prose, but that the two are exact equiva- 
lents, often expressing identical ideas.‘ This literary movement parallels his life after 
the Restoration—his retreat into the country, his books, his small house and garden, his 
moderate standard of living, his dabblings in botany. No doubt experience of this sort 
can be transmuted into charming meditative little essays; but it is unlikely to stimulate 
outstanding poetry. 


The present-day problems of poetry are remarkably similar to those of Cowley’s time: 
there has been a second flowering of the metaphysical style, now withering into ex- 
haustion; uncertainty as to the most vital or proper subjects for poetry (with poets 
barrenly prostrate at the political altar as Cowley was at the religious) ; insistent claims 
of science (this time with psychology the most seductive form); and an inescapable 
atmosphere of political and revolutionary confusion. That is why in trying to find a 
way out of the contemporary tangle we ought not to lose sight of Cowley, even in his | 
defeat. 


PROPAGANDA AND THE DRAMA 


E success of the Arts Theatre production of Clifford Odets’s Awake and Sing brings 
before us an interesting aspect of modern art. For Mr. Odets’s is one of those plays 
(themselves a characteristic manifestation of twentieth-century thought) in which art 
attempts to serve some immediate and practical external purpose and in which the 
missionary spirit of propaganda, reaching beyond its usual instruments, the pulpit, the 
pamphlet, the newspaper, and the microphone, attempts to use the peculiar imaginative 
stimulus vested in art to inculcate some specific idea or belief. 

I say ‘attempts’ because I question whether this can, in fact, be achieved, whether we 
ever meet a piece of music, plastic art, or literature which is at once great art and effec- 
tive propaganda. It is, of course, an easy matter to use the technique of any art to pro- 
pagate specific ideas or beliefs. But so often as we do this, one of three things will almost 
certainly happen. Either the integrity of art or the effectiveness of propaganda will 
prevail, to the destruction of the other would-be partner, or the emotion will divert 
itself to satire, moral denunciation, or moral exhortation, and the claims of neither be 
served. 

The three plays by which Mr. Odets was first known in England reveal this conflict 
in an interesting way. Awake and Sing is, as a play, probably the best of the three; it is 
certainly the least specific in its propaganda. Till the Day I Die and, still more, Waiting 
for Lefty are more specific in their effect upon the emotions and correspondingly less 
significant as plays, despite the excellent theatrical skill of the second. At the end of 
Waiting for Lefty we know precisely what must be done to put right the world whose 
misery we have been sharing; we know not only the ultimate but the immediate step; 
our minds have been shepherded—justly and reasonably, it may be—to the specific 
conclusion the author intended us to share. We are as sure of the need for the workers’ 


! Compare, for instance, the passage in Of following, or the Ode on Liberty with the essay on 
Greatness beginning ‘Would one think that Liberty. 
Augustus himself. . .” with the lines immediately 
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strike as we are of the need for the reform of the penal code at the end of Galsworthy’s 
Justice. Our thought has been channelled by the process of propaganda, as in most of 
the plays of the ‘left’ that we have seen or read during the last twenty years and in 
certain of the plays of Mr. Shaw that we read thirty years before that. But in Awake and 
Sing there is a difference, for actually this play only borders upon the territory of propa- 
ganda art. The frustration and destruction of the individual lives is related to the econo- 
mic causes chiefly by means of the comments of Jacob, the idealist who points the moral 
of revolution. In the intervals between these comments the conflict between the actual 
and the ideal world has a disconcerting way of revealing itself rather in terms of charac- 
ter and of leaving us with the contradictory impression that character is an even stronger 
factor in destiny than economic pressure. As often as the play slips away from its political 
intention, to be guided by one that is less specific, Mr. Odets comes near to writing 
tragedy; the play then becomes a moving story of the balance of circumstance and char- 
acter. Firmly as he traces the misfortunes and disasters of his characters to circumstance, 
determinedly as he silences the individual variations of human nature, we still suspect 
at times that the revolution will not wipe away all that is wrong with the Berger families 
of the world; that there is a deeper mystery in original sin than in the capitalist State; 
that, in fact, the capitalist State may be a manifestation of sin as well as its cause, and that 
Mr. Odets is here in danger of being a better artist than propagandist. 

What, then, does this suggest to the student of drama? 

It reveals, I think, the particular attitude to tragic material that is characteristic of 
much modern drama in its ceaseless investigation of the nature of tragedy. Certain 
playwrights, when confronted with the matter of tragedy and their function of inter- 
preting it, still believe, with the Greeks and with Shakespeare, that its causes lie deep in 
the bases of human nature and that they are beyond man’s unaided power to diagnose 
or cure. This attitude, and perhaps this only, can give us the work of art that we call 
Tragedy. But, from the late nineteenth century onward, there has been an increasingly 
large number of writers who have believed that the cause is not so much in basic human 
nature as in certain specific conditions of society. Some seem to regard these as them- 
selves irremediable and so give us the extreme pessimism—to be distinguished from 
tragedy—of such plays as The Adding Machine or The Insect Play. Some seem to believe 
that these conditions are or could be cured if man were to remake his habits of thought 
and that he can or could do this if he would. Among these we may perhaps include 
Ibsen when he wrote the later social dramas such as An Enemy of the People, Mr. Shaw in 
such plays as Back to Methuselah and On the Rocks, Capek in R.U.R. and Toller in Masses 
and Man. Some believe them to be yet more immediately removable by the reforming 
of some superficial folly in man and in his organization of society which alone has made 
them possible. Ibsen is perhaps at this stage in the earlier social dramas, such as The 
Pillars of Society, Mr. Shaw in his Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Brieux 
in Damaged Goods, Schlumberger in The Miracle at Verdun as are the greater number of the 
anti-war dramatists that succeed or accompany him. Finally, there is the group which 
believes that the mystery of evil, the matter of tragedy in actual life, can be exorcized by 
immediate political and economic reform. Among these are the three of Mr. Odets with 
which we are here mainly concerned, Elmer Rice’s We the People, and a great part of the 
modern Russian revolutionary drama. These provide examples of the extreme form of 
political propaganda play of the present day and their watchword may be taken from 
the most vigorous of Mr. Odets’s: “The meek shall not inherit the earth’. 

This last group has a special interest in that it is almost peculiar to the twentieth 
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century. A certain kind of political propaganda play can, of course, be found as early 
as the sixteenth century, though we should not expect the advice proferred by Gorboduc 
to be precisely that of Pogodin’s Tempo. But characteristic of our own troubled century 
is the insistence on revolutionary doctrine and the apparent, but unavoidable negative 
emphasis. The main theme is generally a vivid presentation of a condition that must be 
destroyed, the injustice, the cruelty.of the system that must be swept away before the 
ideal world can be established, and this ideal is often relegated to descriptive passages or 
allusion rather than directly presented. Only Russia, apparently, can produce a positive 
propaganda play such as Pogodin’s Tempo, and the reason for that is implicit in what we 
have said. 

But in spite of the peculiar interest attaching to this last group, whether negative or 
positive, it is here that the issue between propaganda and art is most sharply defined. 
The conflict that emerges is between preoccupation, on the one hand, with the specific 
and immediate, in which great art cannot develop, and the concern with the universal 
and the eternal in which alone it can. That great revolutionary, Ernst Toller, spoke 
wisely when, some ten years ago in the introduction to his Seven Plays, he distinguished 
between the matter of propaganda and the matter of art: ‘Only unnecessary suffering 
can be vanquished, the suffering which arises out of the unreason of humanity, out of an 
inadequate social system. There must always remain a residue of suffering, the lonely 
suffering imposed upon mankind by life and death. And only this residue is necessary 
and inevitable, is the tragic element of life and of life’s symbolizer, art.’ 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


A Sheaf of Studies. By E. K. Cuampers. Oxford University Press. 155. 


This is not a review but a grateful acknowledgement. His books on the Medieval and Eliza- 
bethan stage have won for Sir Edmund Chambers a European reputation for scholarship and 
learning, but the present collection of studies, written over a period of fifty years, enlarges our 
knowledge of his literary sympathies, and our conception of the wealth of his humanity. 

‘Damn the age, I’ll write for antiquity,’ wrote Charles Lamb in a spirit of proud detachment. 
Perhaps I am reminded of this by Sir Edmund’s unashamed confession that he is an impenitent 
Victorian. At any rate, those of our readers who still desire continuity with the past will welcome 
these studies, all of them imbued with the sense that great literature ‘is the witness and im- 
perishable record’ of man’s allegiance to spiritual things—the authentic assertion, as Carlyle 
might say, of his celestial birthright. 

In the changing and collapsing world now about us, it is well to go in company with a mind 
that has lived in fellowship with the great minds of the past, and from that commerce has an 
assured standard of values. 

Our readers will especially welcome the inclusion of The Timelessness of Poetry in this collection— 
of the many distinguished addresses given to the Association one of the most beautiful. 

The interest of the book is also enhanced by two examples of Sir Edmund’s youthful writings— 
one on Alice Meynell’s Rhythm of Life, the other on Meredith’s Modern Love (the latter printed for 
the first time), a subtle study of the significance of the poem, and revealing an amazingly 
mature insight into Meredith’s mind and genius. 

Matthew Arnold’s Tree also has not been printed before, and we follow in the happy quest with 
renewed delight in Arnold’s most beautiful poem. GEORGE COOKSON 
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The Death of the Moth. By Vircinta Wootr. Hogarth Press. gs. 


At first I was sorry that I had read the Editorial Note, and so realized by what strenuous revision 
that easy written voice was disciplined. I was distracted by wondering what further alterations 
and additions Mrs. Woolf would have made. Won’t she remember William Morris’s apples, 
I said, and let ‘at the right time of the year’ ring in her ears. ‘Season’ is such a horrid, sophisticated 
word, and is not dents in teeth an uncomfortable semi-pun on paper? Then I began to enjoy 
myself. Why should not I ask her questions? She had addressed an intimate letter to the Reverend 
William Cole. The gulf between us was not so wide, though I never, alas, heard her spoken voice, 
and only saw thé beautiful face years ago—opposite me in the tube, two rows away in a theatre, 
and, best, walking by the river at Richmond in a dog-violet coat. 

About biography—I agree that Lytton Strachey opened a new way. His Queen Victoria is a 
great book, though I am sick of her death formula: only the other day I heard it adapted for 
St. Paul. But are you really going to ignore his responsibility for the gross and vulgar offspring 
of his Eminent Victorians? Was it fair to shorten Dr. Arnold’s legs? Don’t you think that a bio- 
grapher should have the intellectual counterpart of the moral qualities which make for a successful 
marriage, like your Mrs. Ramsay, for instance? Understanding, clear sight, tolerance, and, 
above all, love, love from first to last, or rather its equivalent in a sympathetic enthusiasm for all 
the saving virtue and interest of his subject? (I will tell you one of my secrets. I have longed to 
do that Jekyll-Hyde, Lord Brougham, but it is too late.) You have these for your Roger’ Fry, 
though I think that from stressing the facts closest to your hand, you shut him in too restricted a 
space. I will not give the region a name, as you may be already feeling doubts about the height 
of my brow. 

About E. M. Forster’s novels. Why do you almost ignore my own favourite, A Room with a 
View? There, surely, the conflict you deplore between preacher and artist is least obvious: 
comedy and poetry prevent our being unduly disturbed by ‘what matters’. Then about yourself. 
I should like to know what that girl who moved her pen from left to right in a bedroom for three 
hours every morning read for the rest of the day, and had read before her pen began to move. 
Most of all I want to know when that powerful stimulant, Henry James, began to work and how 
you managed to keep him so thoroughly under control. Were some of those discarded typescripts 
too Henry Jamesy, and is it my fancy that even now you are infected by his manner when you 
write about him? 

I love your portrait of Sara Coleridge, but you say nothing of Phantasmion, which should be read 
by a child along with Fouqué’s Thiodolf the Icelander and The Magic Ring. Did you have it too late, 
spoilt by its diffuseness? And didn’t you feel that her affectionate, almost humorous references to 
the old Wordsworths deserve to rank with the exquisite fragment of autobiography? Not one of Us— 
don’t you depreciate Shelley’s letters? No fun, it is true. (By the way, what did Shelley laugh 
at? I seem to remember wild screeches of laughter, but not their occasion.) But some pure poetry 
in the lovely prose, still more in the Defence which you do not mention. 

Do not touch, I beg, the poignant, perfect Three Pictures, or Street Haunting. This, perhaps, 
I enjoyed most where there has been so much to be grateful for. It gives me a share in your 
fullness of life. The dwarf’s brief excursion into ecstasy is unforgettable. 

MONA WILSON 


Britain in Pictures. English Women. By Eprru Strwe.u. William Collins. 45. 6d. 


Character, not intellect, says Miss Sitwell is the distinguishing quality of the English, both 
men and women. ‘In everyday life the English woman is a creature of a broad humanity, tolerant, 
and with a wide, calm patience and loyalty which is as strong as those great trees which are 
among the beauties of England.’ True, her cooking was deplorable and her hats hideous, but even 
these blemishes are rapidly disappearing. The opening pages pay tribute to the ordinary woman, 
Catherine Blake, ‘the most wonderful wife who ever comforted and supported a man of genius’, 
and women like her ‘whose daily example has helped to civilise our race’. 
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Then follows Miss Sitwell’s personal portrait gallery, beginning with Elizabeth Tudor, ‘born 
to be Queen of England’, and ending with Virginia Woolf, ‘this exquisite being, with the sensi- 
bility of Dorothy Wordsworth and the talent of Jane Austen’. Some of them must figure in every 
Englishwoman’s gallery of her fellow women, Elizabeth Fry, for instance, and Mary Wollstone- 
croft, though I think Miss Sitwell is too severe in comparing the style and language of the Vindica- 
tion with that of Irene Iddesleigh: any way she got Burke on the hip. My own gallery must have 
room for Mary Somerville, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and I should 
regret the absence of Eileen Power and Mary Kingsley, but our differences only make hers the 
more interesting, and her catalogue is delightful reading. Affection triumphed over judgement, 
I think, in the case of dear Jane Carlyle, whose two tasks in life she describes thus: “The first 
was thinking about herself, and this duty, self-imposed, was congenial to her though not to Carlyle. 
The second was thinking about Carlyle, and this task, imposed by Carlyle, seemed to her less 
agreeable. She could not believe that she was ever at fault. And she could, and did, complain 
about Carlyle to her friends.’ 

The illustrations are, as usual in this series, wonderful value for the money, but the lovely lady 
facing page 8 is not Mary, ‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother’, as anyone must agree who has © 
compared it with the Penshurst, National Portrait Gallery, and Wilton portraits. Moreover, the 
town in the background is clearly Antwerp. MONA WILSON 


This is not the End of France. By Gustav WinTeR. George Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


The Government of Vichy. By Lt.-Colonel Prerre Tissier, Maitre des Requétes au 
Conseil d’Etat. George G. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Two more books on France. The number of such books devoted to explaining away the French 
collapse is witness to the scope of the disaster. Some of them, written by Frenchmen on the 
morrow of the armistice, are pure slander, and their authors may live to regret having written 
them at all. The readers are shocked, then bored, and finally confused and disinclined to believe 
such buncombe. These so-called witnesses are for the most part unreliable; they have personal 
grounds for showing discontent; they have seen men, facts, and events in subordinate positions, 
from the wrong point of view or from none at all, ready to evince rank prejudice, dogmatic 
opinions, and partisanship. 

Many of those books are written by disappointed journalists who are far from being historians, 
and even good journalism often makes poor history. A journalist is an eye-witness with coloured 
spectacles and an ear-witness ready to hearken to any clap-trap and turn it into copy. It may be 
all very well for his day-to-day work, but it hampers a sound appreciation of a political situation, 
and the more so when he has to deal with such tragic circumstances as those in the middle of which 
he found himself in the tragic months of 1940. The fall of France was due to many causes, political 
and military, mostly unknown yet, and we lack the necessary retrospect and complete information 
for a verdict. 

The author of This is not the End of France, Mr. Gustav Winter, is a journalist who was corre- 
spondent of a Prague journal in Paris for several years. He has tried with success to give a compre- 
hensive account of the state of things in France between the two wars. He does his best to abide 
strictly to his subject, avoiding anger and bias: things are what they are, and people are such as 
we know them. During the last twenty years he was able in the surroundings to obtain a first- 
hand view of the changes which France underwent. The further stages of her collapse affected 
him, he says, ‘as a devotee of the French spirit, as a foreigner, as a Czechoslovak, as a democrat 
and as a socialist’. More than twenty years of life and work destroyed, nevertheless he does not 
say ‘Goodbye, France’, as it is customary to-day, nor does he identify himself with those who 
now condemn her uncritically just as previously they uncritically loved her. We must be grateful to 
Mr. Gustav Winter for expressing so well the faith that is shared by the vast majority of those who 
know France: ‘We believe in the future of France, if we are to believe in the imperishable character 
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The Death of the Moth. By Vircinta Wootr. Hogarth Press. gs. 


At first I was sorry that I had read the Editorial Note, and so realized by what strenuous revision 
that easy written voice was disciplined. I was distracted by wondering what further alterations 
and additions Mrs. Woolf would have made. Won’t she remember William Morris’s apples, 
I said, and let ‘at the right time of the year’ ring in her ears. ‘Season’ is such a horrid, sophisticated 
word, and is not dents in teeth an uncomfortable semi-pun on paper? Then I began to enjoy 
myself. Why should not I ask her questions? She had addressed an intimate letter to the Reverend 
William Cole. The gulf between us was not so wide, though I never, alas, heard her spoken voice, 
and only saw the beautiful face years ago—opposite me in the tube, two rows away in a theatre, 
and, best, walking by the river at Richmond in a dog-violet coat. 

About biography—I agree that Lytton Strachey opened a new way. His Queen Victoria is a 
great book, though I am sick of her death formula: only the other day I heard it adapted for 
St. Paul. But are you really going to ignore his responsibility for the gross and vulgar offspring 
of his Eminent Victorians? Was it fair to shorten Dr. Arnold’s legs? Don’t you think that a bio- 
grapher should have the intellectual counterpart of the moral qualities which make for a successful 
marriage, like your Mrs. Ramsay, for instance? Understanding, clear sight, tolerance, and, 
above all, love, love from first to last, or rather its equivalent in a sympathetic enthusiasm for all 
the saving virtue and interest of his subject? (I will tell you one of my secrets. I have longed to 
do that Jekyll-Hyde, Lord Brougham, but it is too late.) You have these for your Roger Fry, 
though I think that from stressing the facts closest to your hand, you shut him in too restricted a 
space. I will not give the region a name, as you may be already feeling doubts about the height 
of my brow. 

About E. M. Forster’s novels. Why do you almost ignore my own favourite, A Room with a 
View? There, surely, the conflict you deplore between preacher and artist is least obvious: 
comedy and poetry prevent our being unduly disturbed by ‘what matters’. Then about yourself. 
I should like to know what that girl who moved her pen from left to right in a bedroom for three 
hours every morning read for the rest of the day, and had read before her pen began to move. 
Most of all I want to know when that powerful stimulant, Henry James, began to work and how 
you managed to keep him so thoroughly under control. Were some of those discarded typescripts 
too Henry Jamesy, and is it my fancy that even now you are infected by his manner when you 
write about him? 

I love your portrait of Sara Coleridge, but you say nothing of Phantasmion, which should be read 
by a child along with Fouqué’s Thiodolf the Icelander and The Magic Ring. Did you have it too late, 
spoilt by its diffuseness? And didn’t you feel that her affectionate, almost humorous references to 
the old Wordsworths deserve to rank with the exquisite fragment of autobiography? Not one of Us— 
don’t you depreciate Shelley’s letters? No fun, it is true. (By the way, what did Shelley laugh 
at? I seem to remember wild screeches of laughter, but not their occasion.) But some pure poetry 
in the lovely prose, still more in the Defence which you do not mention. 

Do not touch, I beg, the poignant, perfect Three Pictures, or Street Haunting. This, perhaps, 
I enjoyed most where there has been so much to be grateful for. It gives me a share in your 
fullness of life. The dwarf’s brief excursion into ecstasy is unforgettable. 

MONA WILSON 


Britain in Pictures. English Women. By Epvrru Srrwevv. William Collins. 45. 6d. 


Character, not intellect, says Miss Sitwell is the distinguishing quality of the English, both 
men and women. ‘In everyday life the English woman is a creature of a broad humanity, tolerant, 
and with a wide, calm patience and loyalty which is as strong as those great trees which are 
among the beauties of England.’ True, her cooking was deplorable and her hats hideous, but even 
these blemishes are rapidly disappearing. The opening pages pay tribute to the ordinary woman, 
Catherine Blake, ‘the most wonderful wife who ever comforted and supported a man of genius’, 
and women like her ‘whose daily example has helped to civilise our race’. 
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Then follows Miss Sitwell’s personal portrait gallery, beginning with Elizabeth Tudor, ‘born 
to be Queen of England’, and ending with Virginia Woolf, ‘this exquisite being, with the sensi- 
bility of Dorothy Wordsworth and the talent of Jane Austen’. Some of them must figure in every 
Englishwoman’s gallery of her fellow women, Elizabeth Fry, for instance, and Mary Wollstone- 
croft, though I think Miss Sitwell is too severe in comparing the style and language of the Vindica- 
tion with that of Irene Iddesleigh: any way she got Burke on the hip. My own gallery must have 
room for Mary Somerville, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and I should 
regret the absence of Eileen Power and Mary Kingsley, but our differences only make hers the 
more interesting, and her catalogue is delightful reading. Affection triumphed over judgement, 
I think, in the case of dear Jane Carlyle, whose two tasks in life she describes thus: “The first 
was thinking about herself, and this duty, self-imposed, was congenial to her though not to Carlyle. 
The second was thinking about Carlyle, and this task, imposed by Carlyle, seemed to her less 
agreeable. She could not believe that she was ever at fault. And she could, and did, complain 
about Carlyle to her friends.’ 

The illustrations are, as usual in this series, wonderful value for the money, but the lovely lady 
facing page 8 is not Mary, ‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother’, as anyone must agree who has 
compared it with the Penshurst, National Portrait Gallery, and Wilton portraits. Moreover, the — 
town in the background is clearly Antwerp. MONA WILSON 


This is not the End of France. By Gustav Winter. George Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


The Government of Vichy. By Lt.-Colonel Pierre Tissier, Maitre des Requétes au 
Conseil d’Etat. George G. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Two more books on France. The number of such books devoted to explaining away the French 
collapse is witness to the scope of the disaster. Some of them, written by Frenchmen on the 
morrow of the armistice, are pure slander, and their authors may live to regret having written 
them at all. The readers are shocked, then bored, and finally confused and disinclined to believe 
such buncombe. These so-called witnesses are for the most part unreliable; they have personal 
grounds for showing discontent; they have seen men, facts, and events in subordinate positions, 
from the wrong point of view or from none at all, ready to evince rank prejudice, dogmatic 
opinions, and partisanship. 

Many of those books are written by disappointed journalists who are far from being historians, 
and even good journalism often makes poor history. A journalist is an eye-witness with coloured 
spectacles and an ear-witness ready to hearken to any clap-trap and turn it into copy. It may be 

, all very well for his day-to-day work, but it hampers a sound appreciation of a political situation, 
and the more so when he has to deal with such tragic circumstances as those in the middle of which 
he found himself in the tragic months of 1940. The fall of France was due to many causes, political 
and military, mostly unknown yet, and we lack the necessary retrospect and complete information 
for a verdict. 

The author of This is not the End of France, Mr. Gustav Winter, is a journalist who was corre- 
spondent of a Prague journal in Paris for several years. He has tried with success to give a compre- 
hensive account of the state of things in France between the two wars. He does his best to abide 
strictly to his subject, avoiding anger and bias: things are what they are, and people are such as 
we know them. During the last twenty years he was able in the surroundings to obtain a first- 
hand view of the changes which France underwent. The further stages of her collapse affected 
him, he says, ‘as a devotee of the French spirit, as a foreigner, as a Czechoslovak, as a democrat 
and as a socialist’, More than twenty years of life and work destroyed, nevertheless he does not 
say ‘Goodbye, France’, as it is customary to-day, nor does he identify himself with those who 
now condemn her uncritically just as previously they uncritically loved her. We must be grateful to 
Mr. Gustav Winter for expressing so well the faith that is shared by the vast majority of those who 
know France: ‘We believe in the future of France, if we are to believe in the imperishable character 
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of what, perhaps more than anything else in the development of mankind hitherto, deserves to 
last. I believe this to-day, in spite of anything.’ 

At the end of May 1940 France had lost all possibility of resisting to the smashing German 
invasion and had no other issue than signing an armistice that divides France into two zones by 
a strong line of demarcation. This arbitrary line cuts across the economic life of the country and 
the Nazis made it into a complete barrier to prevent the interchange of goods between the two 
regions, thus creating almost insuperable difficulties for the new Government of Maréchal Pétain 
who entertained the rather naive hope to start with a clean sheet and to realize a very ambitious 
programme, affecting State administration, population, work and unemployment, agriculture and 
finance. The Marshal meant to reconstruct the French economic system on the corporative 
model. The author of The Government of Vichy, who was a ‘maitre des requétes’ to the French 
Supreme Administrative Court, and Principal Private Secretary to Pierre Laval during his 
premiership, and who has now joined General de Gaulle, admits that this programme contains 
excellent things that will deserve to be retained. In other points, it answers to ideas excellent in 
themselves and only faulty in the application. Where political considerations did not have to be 
brought into play it is certain that desirable reforms have been effected or attempted. France 
felt an undeniable need for a renewal, but it is in this work of renovation that Marshal Pétain has 
failed. And he has failed because his work as a whole is dominated by considerations of foreign 
policy and home policy that are in conflict with the opinions and wishes of the whole united 
nation and by the counteracting interference of the invader. 

When France is free again, it is likely that she will have a completely different programme of 
reconstruction, applied by quite a different team. The armistice will not prevent the French 
from fighting with the British and American invaders if they are supplied with arms, and 
M. Tissier, in a section of his book, argues that legally France can repudiate the armistice; but, 
legally or not, the secret organization of the resistance, or what we know of it, points out that 
the immense majority of the French population will play a capital part in their own deliverance. 

HENRY D. DAVRAY 


Thomas Hardy. By EpmMuND BLUNDEN. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


This new addition to the ‘English Men of Letters’ Series follows the late H. W. Nevinson’s as 
the second recent study of Hardy’s life, creative development, and achievement. 

Mr. Blunden’s biographical outline succeeds in relating Hardy’s sturdy country birth and 
upbringing, neither ‘county’ nor ‘peasant’, to the vague sense of social inferiority which emerges 
so often in stilted, pretentious prose, and in many of his fictional themes. From the same source 
sprang that deep intuitive understanding of the earth and of those who live close to it, and an 
intimate knowledge of fast-disappearing folk-lore: and his poetic power of transfiguring nature 
into such a breathing, sentient personality as Egdon Heath, his mastery of dialect comparable 
with Synge’s—selective re-creation rather than photographic reproduction of life—, and those 
perceptive, mature portrayals of the world’s Tesses, Gabriel Oaks, and Reuben Tranters, are 
all shown as the harvest of earliest experience, observed more shrewdly and moulded with greater 
structural precision as a result of his architectural training. Contrasted with the richness of his 
material, however, Mr. Blunden’s book will leave many readers unsatisfied. On two such integral 
parts of Hardy’s spiritual and emotional history as his agonizing lack of religious faith, and the 
failure of a vital human relationship in his first marriage, his biographer is curiously inadequate: 
and this omission is characteristic of what is more a record of external event than a sympathetic 
attempt to trace and clarify the evolution of a philosophy. Hardy, as man or artist, does not 
‘come alive’ for us in these pages with any real warmth or vividness—a disappointment all the 
keener when inflicted by one who was numbered among his acquaintances. 

From the critical standpoint, the chief interest of this volume lies in the long extracts from 
contemporary reviews, old letters, and articles bearing on Hardy’s work. In the last hundred 
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, which contain an independent evaluation of novels, poems, and The Dynasts, Mr. Blunden 
neglects the high tragedy of Tess and Jude to analyse in detail the shortcomings and foretastes of 
greatness in A Pair of Blue Eyes. That the treatment of the verse which Hardy regarded as his 
natural medium is uninspired hardly surprises us, when we read the author’s definition of poetry 
as an art ‘lovely in its placid strength’: the quotations with which he illustrates the ‘restless, urgent, 
emphatic’ metres, and especially the different facets of the poet’s philosophy, might have been 
far more sensitively selected. God-Forgotten, God’s Funeral, and At a Cathedral Service, among the 
most powerful utterances of Hardy’s arid, despairing agnosticism and sense of life’s futility, are 
absent, as is that exquisite lyrical revelation of the great lover of little things in nature, Afterwards. 

With his ‘twilight view of life’, as Meredith called it, and his rebellious questionings into the 
mysteries of pain and evil, Hardy saw humanity at best as an impotent atom in the vast sum of 
things, hounded by a blind, indifferent Will inexorably to destruction; at worst, as at the close 
of Tess, a broken victim of a baleful Aeschylean fury. The stark pity and terror of the miseries on 
this ‘tainted ball’ drove him to believe, with Sophocles, that ‘not to have been born is best’— 
yet he resented and rejected the charge of pessimism. Here Mr. Blunden tries to justify Hardy’s 
as a creed of ‘evolutionary meliorism’; this is attempted by the singularly unconvincing method 
of declaring his subject’s belief in imminent ‘retreat from our furthest point of civilized intelli- 
gence and spiritual pilgrimage . . . as the world was so made’. MARGARET WILLY 


Thackeray. A Critical Portrait. By Joun Dopps. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


‘This book is neither a critical biography nor an effort merely to analyse Thackeray as a 
novelist. It is, rather, criticism with some biographical infiltration—an attempt to trace the growth 
of a mind and at the same time to identify the quality of an art in fiction... . He (Thackeray) 
is... no creature of artistic whim: his reading of life has its own symmetry. This it is the purpose 
of this book to trace... .’ In these words, Professor John Dodds, of Stanford University, sets out 
his plan in writing Thackeray. A Critical Portrait, and he has kept his aim before him in a very 
delightful and scholarly study, conveying his subject-matter in a style entirely adequate for his 
purpose. As criticism, the reader will find the book illuminating and satisfying. Obviously 
Professor Dodds admires Thackeray whole-heartedly, but, unlike many partisans, he is able to see 
the novelist’s weakness as well as his strength, his ‘blemishes’ as well as his ‘triumphs’. 

In attempting ‘to trace the growth of a mind and . . . to identify the quality of an art in fiction’, 
Professor Dodds surveys, in some hundred pages, ‘many avenues’ and shows that ‘almost all of 
those avenues give upon the broad highway of Vanity Fair, and with few novelists are we able to 
trace so distinctly the steps by which genius refined and cleared itself. There is little in the later 
novels which is not implicit by 1847. From the very first he had lingered among the booths of 
the Fair, lifting the curtains and surveying the occupants with a quizzical eye. Now he is ready 
to give them his very special attention.’ The analysis of the great novels is the major part of 
Thackeray. A Critical Portrait, and, from the point of view of criticism, the most valuable. The 
sections dealing with Thackeray’s style (pp. 173 et seq.), and with his narrative skill (pp. 109 et seq.), 
are particularly good, and the chapters on Esmond and Vanity Fair the best in the book, though 
it is difficult to pick out passages for commendation when one would commend all. 

Professor Dodds draws plentifully upon Thackeray’s letters and uses with discrimination many 
anecdotes about him. ‘Once when Thackeray was writing the novel (i.e. The Newcomes) someone 
asked him if he had had a good night and he replied: “How could I, with Colonel Newcome 
making a fool of himself as he has done?” 

“But why did you let him?” 

“Oh, it was in him to do it. He must.”’’ 

Writing of the love of Henry Esmond and Rachel, Professor Dodds says, ‘But we watch the love 
grow until Thackeray’s comment, when he was taken to task for marrying them at the end, is 
perfectly plausible, ‘I didn’t make them do it; they did it themselves”.’ On this point of the 
inevitability of the characters the author’s remarks are most interesting, and so they are on the 
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background of the novels, whether it be Victorian or eighteenth century. He reveals the mixture 
of autobiography and reminiscence, and, in the case of the eighteenth-century novels, the con- 
sciousness of the ‘beloved old heroes’ who enter so often into the characterization. 

In his own day Thackeray was less popular than Dickens, and this is probably true of him 
in ours. But he has always had his devoted admirers and these will wish to buy and to read 
Thackeray. A Critical Portrait. MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


Hartley Coleridge. New Poems, including a selection from his published poetry. Edited by 
Eart Leste Griccs. Oxford University Press. ros. 6d. net. 


The new poems are sixty-one in number, selected by Professor Griggs from over three hundred 
in the possession of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge and others. They add something to a picture of 
the poet as he lived, but nothing to his achievement as a sonneteer. The longest, Ada of Grasmere, 
a late exercise in the manner of Christabel, has a touch or two from The Eve of Saint Agnes. The 
parody of Peter Bell, which the poet’s brother took such pains to suppress during Wordsworth’s 
lifetime, is pitiable, and the Christmas sonnet to his mother not much better. Nine lines beginning 
‘Ah! woeful impotence of weak resolve’, noted by Derwent Coleridge as ‘affecting’, and written 
a few days before his brother’s death, stand out among these dubious trouvailles, mostly occasional. 
Professor Griggs has no doubt done his best, and he has given us a frontispiece of Hartley in 
manhood, which his admirers will be glad to compare with the pathetic dreamy heavy-faced 
child who ushers in the 1851 volumes; but any fair judge must admit that Derwent, in his 
presentation of Hartley, overlooked nothing that was vital. It was not drink that stood in H.C.’s 
way as a poet, but a complete absence of constructive power and humour. One who could write 
of the cuckoo ‘Thy iteration says the self-same thing’, or on the anniversary of his Sather’ 's death 


Nor in the paradise of Houris sleek 
I think of him whom I most sorely miss 


was hardly the person to guy W. W. Like Ophelia in madness he could turn thought and affliction 
to favour and to prettiness. 

Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 

Hath its own mission, and is duly sent 

To its own leaf or blade, 


and the exquisite ‘For I have lost the race I never ran’ (in his best sonnet) are graces of a high 
order, and the lyric ‘She is not fair to outward view’ clears its hurdle. There is little more that 
one can say, unless one leaves criticism for sentimental anecdotage. His eye for nature is sure 
(‘the dark holly’s grimly glistening green’) and, seven years senior to T. L. Beddoes, who died 
in the same year, he could improve a line in The Brides’ Tragedy into three words, ‘the voiceless 
flowers’. E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Poems in Latin Together with a few Inscriptions. Compiled by JoHn SPaRRow. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. net. 


This collection of twenty-seven poems, four excerpts, and seven inscriptions may be regarded 
as the nucleus of another Musae Anglicanae. It is based on personal predilection, and Milton is 
excluded on the ground of ceasing to be a poet when he wrote in Latin. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Sparrow that the De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristoteles intellexit is a unique blend 
of inspiration and criticism. Cowley has also gone by the board, and Crashaw, whose Bulla at 
least might have found a place, and Rossetti, whose lines on doubting Thomas might be thought 
as worthy of insertion as the three devotional pieces by Lionel Johnson. It is indeed a very daring 
and independent selection, where laurels are awarded to Cory rather than to Landor. However, 
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amends may perhaps be made n a second gathering, and we must not cry, with Catullus, uae 
factum male! uae miselle passer! yet awhile; for it is much to have rescued from the shades of libraries 
the dedication of Housman’s Manilius, the Latin sonnet of Mackail, and the affecting epicedion 
of Dean Inge, and to have transplanted these to the groves of Gray and Swinburne. 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


The Theory of Proper Names. By AtaAN H. Garpiner. Oxford University Press. 
5s. net. 


In Speech and Language (p. 41) a proper name was defined as ‘a weed referring to a single indi- 
vidual’. The present thesis (pp. 67) is a reasoned argument in favour of an amended definition: ‘a 
word or group of words recognized as indicating or tending to indicate the object or objects to 
which it refers by virtue of its distinctive sound alone, without regard to any meaning possessed 
by that sound from the start, or acquired by it through association with the said object or objects.” 
As an attempt to discover a sound intellectual basis for what we already know instinctively it is 
acceptable, with the caveat of J. A. Stewart, the Oxford Platonist, that the scientific understanding 
cannot be allowed to criticize its own foundation. The argument of Noreen is shrewdly and wittily 
dealt with, and Bertrand Russell is brought up against Dionysius Thrax. It is admitted (p. 34) 
that a proper name can be both meaningful and meaningless, and that the Latin names of birds 
and plants imposed by science are more of proper names than their common English equivalents. 
In holding that the quality of a proper name is nothing absolute the inquirer apparently inclines 
to a pragmatic theory, and it is therefore small wonder that professional logicians have not smiled 
on his conclusions. .E. H.W. MEYERSTEIN 


POEMS OF THIS WAR 


The New Recessional, and other Poems. By EDwarD THompson. Secker & Warburg. 
3s. 6d. 

Thy Muse hath Wings. By Flying-Officer G. Eanes. Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Oxford. 35. 


’ Poems of this War. Edited by Patricia LEpwarp & Corin Stranc. Cambridge 
University Press. 55. 

Three New Poets. Grey Walls Press. 2s. 6d. 

Invitation and Warning. By Henry Treece. Faber & Faber. 6s. 

The New Gods Rising. By H. N. Forses. Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


Arctic gor? Sonnets by EDWARD EL.tut. 15 Queensberry Place, London, 
S.W. 7. 25. 6d. 


Marriage in Heaven. By SteLLA CLEMENT Macnas. Deaton & Spencer, Douglass 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Edward Thompson, poet and distinguished novelist, and poets’ shepherd (he inaugurated and 
edited the Augustan booklets of sixpenny poets), has recently published an exciting and very 
interesting book. His New Recessional, in spite of a few things that sound wrong or imaginatively 
incomplete, seems an unusually vital collection of verse amidst the aridity of so many of the 
moderns. Oddly enough it is very modern in style, even modernist, but with a difference. The 
influence of Eliot’s Waste Land is paramount, but whereas most of Eliot’s admirers and disciples 
have betrayed him by grossly misunderstanding him, Edward Thompson almost turns himself into 
a rival—and even an original one. His theme is the War, and the events leading to the War, 
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woven into the symbolism of the Bible. Indeed, Edward Thompson’s intimate knowledge of the 
Bible and his long sojourn in the East give a peculiar savour of reality to nearly all the contents, 
*We have come to the end of the Waste Land’, he says at the start of the book, and then in most 
desolating style he proceeds to describe the Waste Land anew, thence going on to the country at 
the fringe of it and beyond. He is nearly always readable (how little of modern verse really is 
readable!), and some of his rhythms are very carrying. Free verse and prose verse are adroitly 
mingled with metrical verse, impetuous word-spinning with bald statement. If he is reminiscent 
of anyone besides Eliot it is Ford Madox Hueffer (particularly of his Antwerp). 

Written in a more old-fashioned manner is the book of war-verse by Flying-officer G. Eades, 
Thy Muse hath Wings, now in an enlarged second edition. Here is something very different—a 
young airman’s light-hearted gusto, a youthful exuberance which creates outlooks and rhythms 
more reminiscent of the Victorian and ‘Georgian’ eras (there is some self-evident influence 
coming from A. E. Housman) than those of the last decade. He has been omitted from Poems of 
this War, an anthology of the younger poets, which is a pity, for by virtue of his emotion and natural 
feeling for rhythm he is more deserving of entrance than some of them. Here are certainly a num- 
ber of good poems, but they are wedged between the unimpassioned and indifferent, and not even 
Edmund Blunden’s gallant and sympathetic preface is able to provoke the interest and enthu- 
siasm we felt for the young people’s verse of the war years 1914-18. But the anthology contains 
as many as thirty-six poets, most of whom are as yet only experimenting and trying to escape from 
bewilderment. What is.generally lacking is Emotion, or the impassioned realization of experience, 
though of poetical sensitiveness and intellectual and moral perception there is abundance. But 
hypersensitiveness divorced from passion is apt to defeat poetry’s own ends and aims, and in- 
tellectual probing which does not coincide with imaginative perception can be equally the foe of 
Poetry. So much modern verse sounds machine-made, as if done with sweat and labour in pursuit 
of a recent model; and though this anthology is more inspired, better compiled, and less mannered 
than many, it has the faults common to its kind. Among the most considerable and real poets 
should be specially mentioned David Gascoyne, Laurence Whistler, Patricia Ledward, Kenneth 
Neal, Clive Sansom, Clifford Dyment, and Margery Smith. All their verse stands out, particularly 
that of David Gascoyne, a poet of many years’ standing who has been influenced by the French 
Symbolists and Surrealists, though it is in his semi-reproduction of the diction of the Elizabethans 
that he is the most powerful. His blank-verse sonnet The Uncertain Battle is a flashing thunder- 
bolt, and his elegy on R. R. (a poet who committed suicide during the early part of this war) is as 
moving as it is deeply interesting. More Victorian in outlook and diction is the verse of Margery 
Smith; but this is a poet who cau really sing, as witness, for instance, the second stanza of her 
epic ‘The Unknown Warrior Speaks’: 


My dreams were pushed at noon into a gun; 

My songs were bombs, and human blood my river; 
And fighting I was hurled towards the sun 

For liberty and you. 

But at that moment grew 

A loveliness in death, 

For I have life forever. 


Almost supplementary to the above volume is the brochure of verse entitled Three New Poets. 
Two of them, Alex Comfort and Ian Serraillier, are in both collections, but the best and least 
mannered of the three, Roy McFadden, is absent from the larger book. Of Ian Serraillier it must 
be said that he is a poet of great promise, but at present too occupied with mere phrasing, with 
embroidery and word-play, the shining shell of Poetry. Often, of course, we discern the content, 
but it seems overlaid or unimportant, or too fantastical, as if his emotion started and ended in 
the mere sounds of the words—though he can write otherwise, and his satirical lyric in the larger 
book is of quite another kind, and his recent poem in English, The Bishop and the Devil, a great 
deal more captivating than anything of his in either. 
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Ian Serraillier’s faults loom ten times larger in Henry Treece’s book, Invitation and Warning. It is 
often puzzling to know what these poems are about, what Henry Treece is really trying to say. A 
certain number of them work towards daylight, yet suddenly leave us bewildered or unsatisfied. 
Others merely communicate in isolated lines and stanzas. The book abounds with fine lines, 
impressive stanzas, striking phrases, exciting symbolism, but the total effect is poetry without 
poems, pieces of machinery without a machine, eyes and lips without a face, symbolism without 
meaning or application, pictures without shape, imagery without vision, sensitivity without 
emotion. Mr. Treece is a million miles away from any kind of real apocalyptic communication 
and is floundering in the quicksands of awful imaginative formlessness. The gods of the last fifteen 
years have been sucked dry, and there is no longer any horizon. Perhaps we must leave the broad 
fashionable highways and dive down back-streets and side-lanes to find the new gods. Perhaps the 
springs of new life are to be found in such a book as The New Gods Rising by H. N. Forbes. Here at 
any rate is unity, lucidity, emotion, and simplicity—though it is also true that there is a certain 
amount of futility and triteness, and a resurrection of threadbare convention. But a few of the 
poems, such as the moving The Return and the fine sympathetic character-sketch The Crusty Cabinet 
Maker triumph over all faults. Perhaps, also, one of the maladies of modern poetry is lack of wit 
and humour. If so, then the humorous love sonnets Arctic Conditions by Edward Ellul will help to 
prepare a new atmosphere. His little book abounds with quaint Victorian porcelair as comical 


You’ve conjured up by coldness towards me 
Arctic conditions in love’s hemisphere 
So true to life that I expect to see 
The seals and the white bears come out and cheer. 


And as a further inducement to buy it is necessary to say that Edward Ellul, who is a native of 
Malta, sells his excellent sonnet sequence in aid of the Relief Fund for Malta. 

Totally different in seriousness, and more archaic in theme and diction than anything published 
for a long time (indeed it would have been archaic at the time of Tennyson) is Stella Clement 
Macnab’s long sustained poem in the grand manner, in which a canto of Spenserian stanzas is 
followed by three cantos in “heroic”? measure. HERBERT PALMER 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Introduction to the English Language. By ALBERT H. Marckwarpt. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 125. 


The preface to this book quotes a Professor of the University of Missouri to the effect that the 
history of the English language is best understood by one who has worked back into it from a 
study of modern English rather than jumped to Old English and begun a forward progress from 
there: ‘a student who has first gained some insight into the nature of a living language will be 
more ready to realize that Old and Middle English were once living too’. This book outlines the 
subject—sounds, grammar, vocabulary, and development—accordingly, and the result is admir- 
able. Particularly useful are the bibliographies and the exercises which keep referring to rewarding 
words in Webster and the 0.£.D. 


Literature for Individual Education. Sarah Lawrence College Publications: Number 1. 
By EstHer RAusHENBUSH. Columbia University Press: Oxford University Press. 
18s. 6d. 


To an English reader this college, which exists to develop post-adolescents by means of adapting 
the teaching to the students’ own interests, would appear an admirable innovation so long as the 
students could be counted on to know their ‘real’ interests. As it is, it seems that much of what is 
taught in the fluid curricula is usually learned by students as a by-product of their college course. 


100 SHORTER NOTICES 


A Better Spelling. By Tuomas ArncuirFE. Wakefield: The Eagle Press, Wood Street. 
2s. 


The motto of this book reads: ‘In the beginning was the word. Letters came later, tomake visible 
and record the word. It is the first business of letters to do their work well for the general good; 
not to minister to the scholarly fancies of a few.’ The case for spelling ‘occurs’ as ‘okurs’, ‘capture’ 
as ‘kapcur’ and so on is made out with spirit. Who can say that a hundred years hence the case 
will look as cranky as it does now? Meanwhile Mr. Arncliffe spells his name as his father did. 


Essential English. Book IV. By C. E. Eckerstey. Longmans, Green & Co. 55. 


This series is built on a sensible plan, that of introducing the foreign student to a wider range of 
English vocabulary and idiom at the same time as he is instructed in the individualities of ‘English 
life and character’. 


The School Library Review. Vol. III, Nos. 3 and 4. 


We congratulate our contemporary on entering with the publication of its latest issue (Vol. III, 
No. 4) the seventh year of its life under the editorship of Miss Paule de Lepervanche. It is some- 
thing of an achievement to keep the flag flying in these difficult days, and a testimony to the 
valuable work that the Review is doing in the Schools. The numbers before us contain several 
articles of great general interest, and supply many extremely useful lists of books for School 
Libraries, e.g. Shakespeare Texts, A List of English Classics, Art Books, Inexpensive Books on 
Music, &c. 

We regret that in our last issue the price of Time is not Old and other Verses, by J. F. S. Ross— 
Basil Blackwell—was quoted wrongly as 2s. 6d. instead of 3s. 6¢.—Ep. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse perhaps means the S.P.E. (Society for Pure English) when he asks you to 
‘take the part of the Society for the Protection of English’ in protesting against what he considers 
a misuse of the word ‘guerrilla’. 

That pillar of the S.P.E., H. W. Fowler, discussed the word in his Modern English Usage, where 
he pointed out that ‘guerrilla’, applied to a person, is as old as Wellington’s campaigns. Indeed, 
according to the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, that use of the word dates from 1809, whereas 
the sense ‘a little war’ dates only from ten years later. 

If Dr. Rouse wishes to put the clock back more than 100 years, I suggest that he should take his 
spelling, as well as his sense, of the word from its original as a diminutive of ‘guerra’. He writes 
‘guerilla’: the Clarendon Press and The Times prefer ‘guerrilla’. 

Your obedient servant 
Smon 
Ewelme, 11th October, 1942. 


Sir, 

Turning out some old notebooks I came on a transcript I once made, while waiting for another 
manuscript, of a passage in Lucy Hutchinson’s translation of Lucretius, made, as she tells us, ‘out 
of youthful curiosity to understand things I had heard so much discourse of at second hand. I 
turned it into English in a roome where my children practiz’d the severall quallities they were 
taught with their Tutors, and I numbered the sillables of my translation by the threds of the can- 
vas I wrought in.’ In spite of these distractions, she was able to turn out some quite workmanlike 
couplets, and to achieve a commendably close rendering of the original. If (as I believe) her 
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manuscript has never been printed, some readers may like to see what a lady of that time could 
do, The passage is from Book V, line 1161. 


Now, how all nations first did reverence yield 
To the greate Gods: all towns with altars fill’d 
Did sacrifice and solemn rights prepare 

For every populous place and great affaire: 
What inward horror doth men’s minds affect 
That they should yet throughout the earth erect 
New temples, and new festivalls ordeine, 

I shall not find it difficult t’ explaine. 


(This last line perhaps sounds more like Wordsworth than Lucretius. But it is what Lucretius says: 
‘non ita difficilest rationem reddere verbis’.) 


The waking fancies of that mortal race 

Figur’d the Gods, with excellence of face, 

Whose shape, of a stupendous magnitude 

They sleeping saw, these they with sense endued, 

And of majestick words and motions dream’d 

Which well such ample forme and force beseem’d. 

To them they next eternal lives did adde 

Because they unimpaired beauties had: 

And vigour contrastingly renew’d 

Which could not be by any power subdued. 

Then did that age proclaime Gods highly blest 

Whom feare of death at no time could molest. 

And dreaming many miracles did feigne 

Which the High Powers effected without payne. 
Againe, observing heavn’s due motion, 

How various yeares did through each season run, 

And ignorant from what cause these things did rise 

They attributed to the deities 

That these powers did all revolutions guide 


(The children, or the canvas, must have been rather troublesome at this point.) 
They made them in celestiall seates abide 
Because in heav’n the sun and moone their race 
Perform’d: darknesse and light came from that place: 
The wand’ring tapers of the night there shin’d, 
Thence came mist, dews, snow, showers, haile, lightning, wind: 
Those rapid tempests and that horrid noyse 
Which they conceived to be God’s threatening voyce. 
From the same notebook I extract the following couplets, Guess the author." 
Une chanson redite en un jour mille fois, 
Un discours qui, muet, se perd dedans les bois. 
Comme sous un portrait d’Egypte, le silence 
Scellait, mystérieux, une longue sentence. 
And from an epitaphial piece on Sidney by Laurence Humphrey: 
Martis sectator, pacis amator, eras. 
The notebook may now be pulped. 
* It is Du Bartas. G. M. Youne 
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JUNIOR BRANCHES 


In spite of its having been kept open until the present issue there were very few entries for the 
Poetry Competition. Some of the poems sent in, however, were not without merit. We award the 
prize to the poem entitled Look on the fields for they are white already to harvest, by Mary Gerken, age 
18, a pupil at the Southampton Girls’ Grammar School, which we print. We also commend the 
sonnet sequence entitled The Seasons, by Reginald S. Bartle, age 16, a pupil at Addey and Stanhope 
School. 

Entries (under the same conditions as before) for the next Poetry Competition should reach the 
Editor not later than 1 Feb. 1943. It is hoped that the entries next time will be more numerous, 


‘Look on the fields for they are white already to harvest’ 


Ricungss and plenty fill the earth, Old madman hawthorn decks his hair, 

When ripe plums fall in the dew-moist grass, With straw-wisps from the piled-up grain 

Their split skins spilling heady wine In harvest-carts which pass below. 

For drunkard wasps, in devilish mirth, The cattle snuff hay-scented air, 

Blundering against the greenhouse glass, And plod home through the sunset lane 

Where ropes of ripe tomatoes hangin gleaming Off ripening nuts, red bryony, and harsh-fleshed 
line. sloe. 

Warm apples fill the old barn-loft Under the red moon’s ripening light 

In fragrant promise of cider-wealth, The stubble-wind blows— 

Loading the knotted creaky boards, ‘The fields are white, 

Above the mouldering beams, where soft The fields are white. 

The spider spins his web in stealth, God’s fields are white 

Lest dust betray his work among the onion- Unto the harvest.’ 
hoards. Mary GERKEN, aged 18 years. 

The Southampton Girls’ Grammar School. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


By the death of R. W. Chambers, who joined it in 1911, the Association has lost a member of 
outstanding literary distinction. Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson, whose memorial verses we print on 
another page, writes also this tribute to his literary quality: 

‘R. W. Chambers is associated in the minds of all of us with Old English poetry, Langland, 
early English prose, More, Shakespeare, and the twentieth-century worthies of University College, 
Gower Street; and associated also with gravely twinkling, forceful, argumentative lectures before 
gripped audiences. So much excellent criticism and scholarship is swallowed up by time that a 
contemporary cannot feel assured of the longevity of his favourites. But Chambers’s work has 
two qualities which together may preserve it: Chambers based his work on a veneration for the 
substance of the greatest, the most masculine, English prose (the poetry he venerated was poetry, 
like Langland’s, which had a staunch heart of prose) ; and he was capable of writing firm humane 
prose in recording his knowledge and veneration. His veneration was both that of a disciple and 
that of an apostle.’ 

On Saturday, 10 October, at the Alliance Hall, with Mr. J. E. Hodgson in the Chair, Dr. 
Arundell Esdaile spoke to a large audience on ‘Dr. Johnson and the Young’. It was a delightful 
address and as full of humour, as it was of sagacious criticism, and all who heard it must have felt 
the lecturer’s unique qualifications for interpreting the great Doctor. 

We express our sincere thanks to Monsieur André David for the gracious compliment he has 
paid to English by sending it a copy of his book, Message a de Jeunes Anglaises, with this inscription 
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in his own hand: ‘With the Compliments of a French writer as a tribute of admiration to British 
heroism.’ 

The Index of Vol. III is now available—Price 1s. Applications for it, accompanied by 
remittance, should be made to the Secretary. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number, 1943, should reach the Editor by 1 February. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this number: 
PLYMOUTH 
Programme of Lectures: 


On Wednesday, 7 October, the Rev. Allan Wyon, vicar of Newlyn, on ‘The Nature of Art’. 

On 4 November the Rev. Prebendary Bickersteth, vicar of Tavistock, on ‘Alexander Pope: 
and his friends’. 

On 2 December, Major Hilditch, R.A., on Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

In the New Year Mr. Judge will lecture on ‘Benet’s John Brown’s Body’: and Mr. R. R. Brown 
will lecture on ‘Mark Rutherford’, 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


INDIA. U.P. Branch, Allahabad 


Report for the Year 1941-2: 
Six meetings were held this session (1 August 1941-1 April 1942). The following papers were read: 
(i) On 18 November 1941, Mr. P. C. Gupta on ‘The Plays of John Galsworthy’. 
(ii) On 11 February 1942, Mr. S. N. Jha of the Queen’s College, Benares, on ‘Shelley as man 
and poet’. 
(iii) On 22 February 1942, the second part of the preceding paper. 
(iv) On 28 February 1942, a recital of poems given by the poet, H. Chattopadhyaya. 
(v) On 12 March 1942, Mr. Y. Sahai on ‘Literature and the problem of value’. 
(vi) On 24 March 1942, Dr. S. P. Khattri, on ‘Domestic Humour’, 
The Annual Dinner of the branch was held on 24 March 1942. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Fort Hare Branch 
Nineteenth Annual Report for Year ending November 1941: 

This branch has now been in existence for nineteen years of uninterrupted life. Seven meetings 
were held during the year, and the average attendance was about 40. The following lectures 
were delivered at each meeting: 

3 April. Rev. H. L. Henchman gave an amusing lecture on the newspaper the London Star 

of 1804. 

1 May. Rev. P. McPherson gave an interesting lecture on “The Baroness Nairne and her 

songs’. Some of the songs were sung by Miss Tooke and Mr. McNab. 

5 June. Dr, Goldie Levy in a lecture on ‘A Victorian Poet’ gave an informative discussion of 

Clough and his works. 

7 August. Archdeacon Hanley gave a lecture on the ‘Romance of Words’, which was both 

stimulating and amusing. 

4 September. Mrs. Ronald White gave an able lecture on ‘J. M. Synge’. 

2 October. Advocate Sampson gave a critical analysis of “The Eclipse of Poetry’. 

6 November. Professor Dingemans of Rhodes University College gave a very enlightening 

lecture on ‘Holland as a Colonising Power’. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


©) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(¢) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Contents of Volume III, No. 18 


ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NATIONALISM G. Wilson Knight 
THE VOICE OF THE BIRD H. L. V. Fletcher 
FOR THE FUTURE Clement F. Rogers 
A MEMORY OF ROBERT BYRON Mona Wilson 
POEMS 
Ian Bancroft Wilfrid Gibson Lord Gorell 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Sidney Keyes 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 19 


T. S. ELIOT ON KIPLING George Cookson 
A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE Wilfrid Gibson 
POEMS 

Freda C. Bond Barbara Bingley Ellodé Collins 
Patric Dickinson Norah M. Horton E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Ian L. Serraillier Margaret Stanley-Wrench 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 20 


GEORGE GORDON Nowell Smith 

BERKSHIRE AND THE POETS Laurence Binyon, C.H. 

OUR VERBAL LOSSES Laura M. Raggé 
POEMS 


G. Rostrevor Hamilton Wilfrid Gibson H. M. Margoliouth Ian L. Serraillier 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1942 
CENTRAL BODY 


Acra University, The Registrar, P.O., I 
ALLDRIDGE, =” Beidgeland Street, Bide ‘ord, Devon 
Anprews, C. larence House, Henley-on-Thames 


Barser, Miss Helen, 1 Lincoln Close, Woodside 
Green, S.E. 25 

Bei, Miss Alice, 222 Staines Road, Bedford, Mdx. 

BRYCESON, Sgt. A. L., R.A.F., British Prisoner of War 

480, Stalag Lat German 
JURALL, Miss argery’s Croft, erington, 
nr. Wisbech, Cambs. 

Burton, H. M., 8 Stone Road, Norwich (Trans. from 
‘Norwich Branch) 


Carson, Miss H. A., Grove End, Brightwalton, New- 
bury, Berks. (Trans. from R g Branch) 
CurysTaL, Miss Mary, c/o Mrs. Ludford, 1 Coach 


'LIFFORD, Miss Emma 
Briton Ferry, Neath, 
Miss Ellodé Blue 73 Surrey Road, 
INNELL, The Rev rury, The 
lington, Morpeth, Northumberland 


,» Miss Aileen, 34 Lumley Road, Cheam, 
Sutton, Surrey 


ae, Patric T., 145 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 

7 ur, A. P. D., Oak Lodge, North Avenue, Ealing, 


Frist, J. M., Ellesmere Co! » Salo 
FORBES, Henry N., 2 Castle Bromwich, 


H. M: Downfield Lodge, Down- 
iss argaret, 
field’ Road, Bristol 8 
Francis, H. C. H., Viewlands, Wash Common, New- 
bury, Berks. 


Garvin, Miss Viola 6, 77 Eaton Place, S.W. 1 


GREENFIELD, Miss Ka 
ham, D 


Hawan, The University of, The Librarian, Honolulu, 
awaii 

exe, W. G., 49 Earls Court Square, S.W. 
lOOKHAM, Ro: Commercial 

Hatch End, Mdx. 


Ker, Neil R., The Brambles, Hinksey Hill, Oxford 
*Larce, E. J. C., 3 Glencoe Street, Hull (Trans. from 
Hull Branch 
at, The School Librarian, Layton 


Layton Hitt 

Hill, nr. 

Lzgps Lic Lrsrary, The City Librarian, 
Leeds 1 (Trans. from Leeds Branch) 

Aubrey, 6 Roseworth Gosforth, 

Leicester, University College, The Librarian (Trans. 
from oa Branch) 


leen M., The Knoll, Gilling- 


orset 


*Lewis, C. Magdalen College, Oxford 
Patrick, Malahide, Co. Dublin 
MacKarILL, Francis Geo., c/o Pocklington, New- 


ton by Toft, Market Rasen, Lin 
Mappock, Miss E. Clare, 5 Wildcroft Manor, Putney 
Heath, S.W. 15 
TTHEWS, Miss Sara A. B., Ingle Nook, 48 Sisters 


Avenue, S.W. 11 


* Denotes a Life Member 


McLanrzn, Miss M., The Royal School, Longleat, War- 
minster, Wil 


ts. 
aeaeaen, County School, The Headmaster, Somer- 
i J. E. H., Headmaster, Plumtree School, S. 
Rhodesia 


New Mexico, The University of, The Librarian, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

P. Ross, 50 Pen Road, S.W. 5 School, 
OBLE, leyn urt Preparatory 
Bigadon, Buckfastleigh, Devon 


O’Connor, Mrs., 3 Prince’s Terrace, W. 2 

— Miss Eleanor D., Biggin Lane, Ramsey, Hunt- 
ingdon 

*Osporne, Vernon C., “Torre Cottage’, Green Lane, 
Godalming, Surrey 

Owen, Miss ‘anet M, 66 Beatrice Court, Empire Way, 
Wembley ‘ark, Max. 


nae, L. W. H., 15 Rowlands Avenue, Hatch End, 


Pzarson, Miss Gwendoline, 10 Birch Lane, Longsight, 
Manchester 13 

Petter, E. C., Rose Garth, Chelsfield Lane, Chelsfield, 
nr. Farnborough, Kent 

Preston, Kerrison, St. Julian’s, 22 Knyveton Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants 

reaper, Miss Ann, 108 Sydney Road, Watford, 

erts. 


Rawson, Mrs. M. W., Flat 74, 50 Sloane Street, S.W. 1 
Saunpers, Miss C. E., 18 St. Mary’s Street, 
om ary Ely, 


Scott, A. F., 44 Clifford Taunton, Somerset 
SERRAILLIER, ‘Tan L., Colwyn, Barnett Lane, Wordsley, 


Staffs. 
Siqustra, The Rev. J. A., S.J., St. Aloysius College, 
Mangalore, India 
t. Mary, Thorpe, nr. Chertsey, 
Stern, P., 6 Petherton Road, 
STOKEs, W. J., George Dixon Grammar School, Edg- 
ase Birmingham 17 (Trans. from Birmingham 
ranc! 
SursiTon Pusiic Liprary, The Borough Librarian, 
Ewell Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


Tuomas, Professor Grace A., Elmira College, Elmira, 
enis, aple iton, Surrey 
‘TURNER, "Geo. rencer, Rock Mount, 114, Prestbury 
Road, 1d, Cheshire 


VauGHAN, Miss E., Convent of Notre Dame, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool 3 


Wems.ey County The Headmaster, Stanley 
Avenue, Wembley, Mdx. 
Witty, Miss Margaret, 32 Nork Way, Banstead, 


Surre 
Wuite, OO ‘I., Westfield College, St. Peter’s 
Hall, Oxford 


WHITELOCK, Miss 5 My St. Hilda’s College, Oxford 
WHITWoRTH, _ E. A., The School House, Ton- 

bridge, Ken 
WILxINsON, J. S., The British Museum, W.C. 
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Just issued in Everyman’s 
Library. 3s. net 


Everyman's 
English 
Dictionary 


The demand for the 
is enormous, far greater ond 


Some other volumes in the 
Reference Section of Every- 
man’s Library. 3s. net per vol. 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Compiled by Joun W. Cousin, with 


an Appendix, by other hands, of 


Writers—in all, 
1,600 authors are dealt wi 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS & PHRASES 
2 vols. The ‘Dictionary of Ideas,’ 
newly revised and brought up to date. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
AND PROVERBS 

2 vols. Introduction by J. K. Moor- 

HEAD, and a subject index. 


| J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. | 


LARGE DEPTS. FOR ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHIES 
HISTORY, ETC. 


¥ BOOKSELLE TO THE WORLD 


New and secondhand books on 
every subject. Stock of nearly 
three million volumes 


JOIN THE CLASSICS BOOK CLUB! 
Members buy beautiful editions of the 


English Classics for only 2/6 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


LONDON, W.C. 2 


Open 9-4 including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


THERE ARE, IT MAY BE, 
SO MANY DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF VOICES IN 
THE WORLD . 


“* I cannot set so light by all 
the invention, the art, the wit, 
the grave and solid judgment 
which is in England, as that 
it can be comprehended in 
any twenty capacities” 


MILTON 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS 
LTD- 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY 3601 


pilation, designed to help mis- 
cellaneous reader instantly, whether 
he finds himself pulled up by an § 2 
: archaism, a neologism, an American- - 
ism, or mere slang.’—TIMES LITERARY : [oa 
= SUPPLEMENT. = 
“This dictionary of 720 pegs, in 
E double column, is exceedingly good 
value. . . . It is undoubtedly the best 
English dictionary available at the 
: 
wor, 
: present the publishers’ bound stock is : a 
: exhausted, but possibly your book- : : 
seller has not yet sold all his quota. 
: 
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